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ANTIMASONRY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Anti-republicans, at their late jollifications in this 
eity, (says the Lancaster Pa. Republican,) perpetrated a 
considerable number of toasts, and some of them at least 
six-horse power, queer and strong. We shall here, for 
the amusement, not to say the disgust, of our readers, 
notice a few of the volunteers. 

“ By Theo. Fenn.—George Washington: The im- 
mortal memory of the first Antimason in the United States; 
a name engraved upon the broad surface of an empire : 
his monument the happiness of millions; let every freeman 
echo, ‘* beware of secret societies.”’ 

This fellow, Fenn, is the pretended Editor of the Anti- 
masonic Herald, formerly a wooden nutmeg merchant, 
imported from the land of onions, by Red Shirt, for the 
purpose of enlightening, as he says, the ‘‘ stupid Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,’’ upon political subjects. We have said 
ihis mueh of Fenn, that our readers may know how to 
account for the eharacter of his toast. George Washing- 
ton the first Antimason in the United States!!! What a 
base libel upon his memory. ‘That man ar Antimason, 
who belonged to the institution of masonry for nearly forty 
years; who was a zealous and distinguished mason up to 
the hour of his death; who, upon every occasion, spoke in 


terms of the highest praise of the institution, and who, in 
the year 1797, in a reply to an address from the Grand 
Master of the fraternity of Ancient York Masons, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, spoke thus: ‘‘ I recognise | 
with pleasure, my relation to the brethren of your 
society. Your sentiments on the establishment and 
exercise of our equal government, are worthy of an 
association whose principles lead to purity of morals 
and beneficence of actinn.’? And yet, George Wash-_ 
ington, in the opinion of Theo. Fenn, was the first antima- 
son in the United States. Would that there were thou-) 
sands and tens of thousands of such Antimasons. Let it. 
he recollected that Fenn, week after week, in his paper, 
and orally, day after day, in company with his friend | 
Jarvis F. Hanks, charged masons, upon initiation, with 
taking ‘* horrid and blasphemous oaths,’’ and let it be re- 
collected too, that he has admitted (and it cannot be de- 
nied) that Washington had once been a mason. Accord- 
ing then to his own doctrine, where does he place General 
Washington? In the slough of perjury!!! And yet this 
is Antimasonry—it is from the lips of one of their oracles. 
Shall a man, a party be tolerated who hold such senti- 
ments, who promulgate upon the 4th of July, such doc- 
trines, and who slander, basely slander, the memory of 
tut man, whom, above every other, the American peo- 
ple should revere, and to whom they are so infinitely in- 
debted. Itisevenso. ‘ Echo—beware of secret asso- 
ciations.”’ This is the conclusion of Fenn’s toast. It 
will be recollected that in every Antimasonic paper in 
Pennsylvania, this sentiment has been, for effect, attributed 
to General Washington, was to be found, as the Anti’s 
alleged, in his Farewell Address, and had a direct and 
unequivocal allusion to the Institution of Freemasonry.— 
Although it has gone the rounds of the Antimasonic papers, 
we believe it first appeared in the Herald. Penn, there- 
fore, is fairly entitled to the credit of the forgery; for let 
tbe borne in mind that no such Janguage, and no such 


sentiment, can be found, not only in the Farewell Ad- 
dress, but in no paper or work of General Washington.— 
We have not been surprised at such tricks to sustain Anti- 
_masenry, for it is founded in falsehood and deception, and 


‘employed to do such work. But enough of Fenn and his 
‘toast. 


| « By President Shreiner.—With profound reverence, 


let every freeman remember the heroes of the 4th of 
July, 1776.” 


| Not so bad, Martin; but just let us ask you a single 
question : Who were the most conspicuous among those 
heroes, whom, with so much reverence, you desire to 
‘remember. Were they not members of that institution to 
iwhich, according to your own declarations, or those of 
Leven party, with whom you feasted and concurred, no 
‘honest man, no christian or patriot could belong? And 
,in ‘* whose secret walls,” ‘* treason, perjury, kidnap- 
ping, arson and murder,’’ are hatched ? 


you know it. 


They were, 
Do yousuppose, then, that you will re- 
ceive credit for sincerity when you offer such a toast? If 
you do, you are not a sincere Antimason. You must 
either be an insincere Antimason, or a hypocrite in giving 
such a toast. Good-bye, Martin. 

* By Vice President Reed.—George Wolf: His 
— conduct is distinguished by imbecility and ignorance; 


the puppet of Masonry and a faction; the advancement 


‘and prosperity of this State demand his deposition two 
years hence.”’ 


Why, Peter, you talk like a book. You almost equal 
,** Young Norvel.’? You must have taken the papers, par- 
ticularly the Inquirer, to have so quickly learned that Gov. 
Wolf is weak and ignorant. We all admit that you are 
an excellent judge of talents and learning! Don’t 
wait two years, Peter, before you depose Governor Wolf. 
It is quite entirely too long. Ritner will dry up in the 
‘mean time; and then that little Register office, you know 
If you don’t watch well, Whiteside, 


** By Vice President Risdel.—The eleventh of Sep- 
tember next: May it be the downfall of Masonry.”’ 

Why on the eleventh of September next, Mr. Vice 
President? Och, now; we know, you are going to take 
it to Philadelphia, and there demolish it in the United 
| States Convention. Why did’nt you take it to Bush-hill 
and hang it along with poor Porter. But Mr. Vice, a word 
‘in yourear. The object of your hate, not Masonry, but 
Domocracy, will not die quite so soon as the eleventh 
of September. It will survive long enough for you to go 
back where you come from, and there supply yourself with 
a few more notions unfriendly to a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and return here with them, for the use of your- 
self and antimasonic friends. 

*« By George Daly.—Lancaster county in 1829, Anti- 
masonry triumphant over Masonry.”’ 

Come, George, why but you said, Antimasonry trium- 
phant over reason, common sense, and democracy.— 
That would have been nearer the mark. It is not the first 
time that fanaticism triumphed over reason, passion over 
principle and vice over virtue; but they never could sus- 
tain their triumphs; and in a little while fanaticism, pas- 
sion and vice, were dll driven, discomfitted, back from 
whence they came, by the irresistable genius of reason, 
principle and virtue. So it will be with your antimasonry ; 
and you, unfortunate wight, will never be elected coroner 
of Lancaster county. Good morning, Mr. Daly. 


they must sustain it, and proper and fit agents must be || 


& Adam Bare.—This gentleman also gave a toast, which, 
in plain English, means—The people of Lancaster county: 
May they elect me Sheriff, in October next. 


Adam has been a little unlucky heretofore. He runs 
well for a single heat, but he can’t repeat. He has never 
taken a purse yet, though he has often contended for it, 
land we are little apprehensive that at the fall races he will 
ibe distanced. There is the little Lampeter nag, who is — 
‘pretty swift afoot, and he will be well rode; and the old 
_Cocalico horse is said to be great bottom; and there are 
also some pretty good nags in and about our city. But 
Adam, however, generally stumbles upon the Leacock 
hills. Good morning, Mr. Bare. 

“By Jacob Snyder.—Our venerable Ex-Presi- 
dents: Living monuments of our happy institutions,”’ &c. 

Pretty good, Mr. Snyder, but how many of them were 
masons? We only ask for information. How many of 
them, we repeat, were members of the masonic fraternity? 
that bloody institution—that fruitful nest of iniquity? It 
| would be well enough to understand that matter fully be- 
fore you give such a toast as you did. Why didn’t you 
ask the author of it to explain it to you, before you adopt- 
ed it as yourown. Perhaps it was late in the day. A 
whisper to you—you are an honest man, but if you trust 
yourself to the keeping of Patch, Water Cracker, or Nut- 
meg, you will forfeit the character you sustain. Good-bye, 
Mr. Snyder. 


“ By George F. Walters.—Masonry : A permanent 
edifice, when composed of stone and water.’’ 


Verily, George is really ‘‘ dy’d in the wool.’? What, 
George, is Antimasonry, when composed of mud and 
dirt? A nod for you, Mr. W. 

** By David Zook.-The Antimasonic papers: Dia- 
monds in the crown Masonry; fet them be preserved.”’ 

‘* Nigger what makes you grin so? Cause glad to see 
my fadder.’? Davy must have been among the toads hunt- 
ing jewels. A wink for you, Mr. Zook. 


‘* By Thomas H. Burrows.—Our late Representa- 
tives at Harrisburgh: They have not done enough for the 
| party—send them back.’’ 


| Why, Toi, whatdo you mean? Hav’nt your represen- 
‘tatives done enough for you? We think thatthey have cut 
their own throats and yours too, and is’nt that enough?— 
And as for sending them back, they are, in all conscience, 
far enough back already!!! They managed to defeat the 
Columbia Rail-road bill, and that has sent them back far 
enough, unless you send them among the Indians. ‘Tom, 
you area kind ofa, sort of a, nobleman, aint you? Sup- 
pose we send you to Harrisburgh? Would’nt you make a 
_good representative in a republican legislature? Methinks 
you would You have been petty well schooled, in all 
the larning of the day. Come, Tom,don’t be bashful.— 
Lord Darby is’nt bashful. Your honor, Mr. Burrows. 


“* By John Latshaw.—The Hon. Harmar Denny:— 
The first antimason in Congress from Pennsylvania,’’ &c. 


The honourable John Latshaw: His honourable ca- 
reer in Baltimore and Pittsburgh. This is our toast— 
Do you take Mr. Latshaw? 


‘* By John Bear, alias Bruin.—Secret Societies,’’ &c. 


Bruin, what do you mean by secret societies? Do you 
mean the secret conclaves of yourself, Jachin and Boaz, 
and, and, and,—but you understand. Are they dangerous 
to a republican government? Oh! no—fools, if they can 
do no good, seldom do no harm. 


‘“* By Lawyer Henry G. Long!!!—New Holland Un- 
awed by the nobility of our covnty, they raised the stand- 
ard of Liberty and Justice in opposition to Kings and High 
Priests.”” 


| 
7 
a will manage to have all the wills of the people in the . - > 
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Lawyer Henry G. whom do you term the nobility of our | 
eountry? Do you mean the geese? Your acquaintance with 
a goose should have made you better acquainted with the 
principles, &c. of that family, and you ought to have a lit- 
tle more respect for your friends than to curse their nobil- 
ity. What alovely pair Pete and Henry are, for one fam- 
ily! Come, Hal, let’s feel your head—why it’s saft as a 
squash.’’—~Go thy way, fool. 


We intended to notice more of these celebrated and pa- |; 


triotic toasts, but we got tired of them, and we suppose our 
readers arealso. So, with their authors, for the present at 
least, we shall let them pass, sud silentio. 


SECEDERS—alias SEDUCERS. 

Among the innumerable circumstances in the moral 
world which mark the wisdom of the creator, none strikes 

us more forcibly vhan the evidence which we see in every 
pee in history, aud on every page of human life, of), 
the abhorrence of his creatures ofan apostate. It is an in- 
stinctive principle deeply interwoven in our natures, and 
of which we can no more divest ourselves than of a con- 
sciousness of existence. The profligate may indeed use 
the apostate as a tool to accomplish unworthy purposes, 
but the moment that is done they cast him away and wash 
their hands from defilement. They spurn him from them. 
“They trample him beneath theirfeet. Divested of all those 
hopes of shining gain, and glowing appendages to place 
and preferment which excited his ambitious cupidity, he is 
left te drag out a miserable existence, made so by his own 
treachery. He stands an insolated being, avoided by all 
men as if the very atmosphere around him was pestilential. 
Left to his own reflection, he already feels the gnawing of 
that worm which must forever prey upon his conscience; 


and when at last he goes bending beneath the weight of | 


scorn, down to the grave, even the sexton as he covers him 
from the view of man, feels asense of degradation, and 
we almost imagine nature herself assumes a look of com- 
placence at the removal of aloathsome excrescence. ‘Two 
notorious examples illustrate our positions: a Judas and an 
Arnold. The one hanged himself in dispair, amidst the 


disgrace, abandoned by all, and died neglected. 

There are, however at the present day, many instances 
of the same nature, the corrupt subjects of them already ex- 
periencing the same results, See the whole list of leading 
apostate Masons, It is made up of such men as were the 


“most enthusiastic Masons while the institution was popular, 


men who joined it under mistaken expectation that it was 


caloulated to forward their selfish, political, and ambitious |. 
views. They found themselves mistaken, and when the |; 


excitement first commenced they turned recreant, threw || 

themselves into the midst of itas better calculated to ad- | 

vance their private interests, and gave it a politicw! turn. 
They expected immediately to ride into office and pre- 


ferment, They piled fuel on the fire, they fanned it into} 
a flame, and fora shortday sported amidst the warmth). 


end light. But asthe insects which chirp and flutter gaily 
through the summer, stiffen and die at the approach of au- 
tumn;so now that class of men blench away from the with- 
ering scorn of the whole people: yes, even their chosen) 
friends discard and detest them, Let those who will, 
look into the states of New York and Massachusetts, and | 
see the just fate of this whole list. We now recollect of 
but one exception, and that isa political priest in Massa- 
chusetts, who some months ago was elected to office.~ 
His day will speedily come. 


There is another class of renegade Masons, not leaders, 


wardly, until the persecuting rage of the present excite- 
ment alarmed their fears, They are like vegetables which 
flourish and grow with vigor during the soft showers and 
mildness of the vernal season, but when the droughts and 
scorching rays ofsummer come upon them, they wither, 
droop anddie, While the church was prosperous, the cler- 
gy of France preached the Christian religion with energy 
and fervor, they saw every thing beautiful, harmonious and 
true in it; but when the persecution of the revolution poured 
in upon them, numbers of them denied their faith, and gave 


| their voice for the abolation of the Sabbath, and in solem2 


processions paraded the streets of Paris,and publicly declar- 
ed “ there is no God, and death is an eternal sleep!’? ‘This 
class of timid men, whether Christians or Masons, are 
objects of pity than contempt; but neither their conduct, 
rather the nor the conduct of the former class, prove any 
thing against the creed, or the order which they disavow. 


It only proves that they themselves are unworthy. 


Pittsburgh, July, 3d 1830. 
The Antimasons have been thrown into extreme confu- 
sion, by the loss of a most respectable candidate for the 
‘assembly, William Kerr. This gentleman, in the first in- 
\stance, received from the antimasons a voluntary nomina- 
ition, they not having assertained his sentiments, as to the 
| _proscription ofthe day. He was subsequently nominated by 


the democratic party—the following correspondence took 
place. 


| Pittsburgh, June 10, 1830. 
‘To Witu1am Kerr, Esq. 

Dear Sir:—The subscribers, democratic republicans, 
| opposed to political antimasonry, desire to ascertain 
| whether you are in favour of proscribing masons from the 
,enjoyment of political priviledges, and whether you be- 
lieve such proscription consistent with republican principles. 
Your friends and fellow citizens, 

James Futon, 

James Durr, 

Lreonarp 8S. Jouns, 

Gro. W. BucHanan, 
Cuarues Von Bonnorst, 
Srrain, 

James ANDERSON. 

Won. Kerr, Esq. St. Clair township. 

St. Clair township June, 12, 1830. 

GENTLEMEN,—In answer to your favor on the 10 inst. 
‘I state freely, that although I am not a mason, I am not a 


||candid and dispassionate persons of every party, we say, 


compelled him to perjure himself, in order to discharge 
duty to his country. Yet such is their inconsistency. [, J 


can you believe that sach men as Washington § Jack. = 


this article, copied by the immaculate Judge Taylor, 
asserts? Can you place any confidence in a party, 
or in a set of men who will thus wantonly tarnish the 
fair fame and character of your beloved Washington. 
What, Washington perjured? Such an insinuation ough 


what party he belongs ; and the traitor who makes it, and 4 
he who circulates it, are alike guilty and ought, as they 
will, receive the hearty contempt of an intelligent, and 
patriotic community.— Penn. Reporter. 


From the Union-Village N. Y. Courant. 


Mr. Eprror—I have been a spectator of the move- 
ments in the great antimasonic campaign ever since the 
first enlistment of the troops ; and 1 must acknowledge, 7 
that never was unholy war carried on with more ardent 7 


tion thrown away on so unworthy a cause ; never did man- 
kind exhibit to the world a more eminent instance of folly 
and fanaticism than is blazoned forth in this crusade against 
masonry ; and never was human depravity and reckless. 
“hess more strongly set forth, than in the means used for the 4 
obtainment of the object in view. The foundations of so. 7 
ciety have been sapped—christian communities have been © 
divided—the bond of their union in Christ nullified—ani [ 
‘the peace and harmony of neighborhoods and families de- © 
| stroyed : the sacred silence of the grave has been disturb- | 
,ed by the din of war ; nor has the holy sanctuary of con- 
| nubial happiness escaped violation ; nay, even the con- | 
\sciences of individuals have been trifled with, and they | 
have been unconsciously wheedled into a breach of the | 
ninth commandment, and made to bear false witness 


‘political antimason, and do not approve of the spirit that | 
proscribes any portion of my fellow citizens from the en-. 


_ joyment of equal rights and privileges. 
derision of his new friends; the other lived a few years of, 


Iam, and everhave been a democratic republican, and | 


should my friends think proper to elect me as such I am 
willing to serve them. 


With respect, gentlemen, I am yours &e. 


WM. KERR. 
To James Fuuton, &e. 


Upon the publication of this letter, the Antis re-assem- 
bled their convention, and as they express it, in their pa-| 
per of this date, §* hoisted him out of their ranks.’’ The 
‘head and front of his offence, beingthat he did not ap- 
prove of proscription, and dared even in these worst of | 
times, to proclaim himself ** a democratic republican;” | 
‘these things should be spread abroad among the people of 
'Pennsyly ania, for their information. They are the facts’ 
and the best comment upon the liberality of antimasonry. 


| 'To what wicked, malicious, and uncharitable charges | 
‘and allegations will antimasonry, 2s politically practised, 
not lead. Notwithstanding the many fulsehoods we have || 
seen propagated by some of the leaders of that party, we | 


‘have not observed any thing so wicked and uncharitable as 


the following: It is nothing less than a charge of PER- || 
JURY against the beloved WASHIN GTON—the father || 
ofhis country, whose memory every genuine American de- | 
lights tohonour. It is copied by the editor of the Indi- 


| 


VIOLATE his master masons OATH, in order to 
counteract treason and save his country, tells much 
against it.’’ Were eversuch wicked absurdities attempt- 
ed to be palmed upon an intelligent community by any par- 
ty or set of men, other than the leading antimasonic des- 
peradoes. They first tell you, that Washington was ‘‘ in- 
corruptible’’ yet he ** violated his oath.’’ Could any 


| legible hand.’ What an admiracle criterion of character ' 


| Prison for forgery, who could write a better hand thar 


ana Press,’ from the Hartford!!! Intelligen- || 


cer.’ Here it is, That WASHINGTON was ama- 


bnt followers,—Men who are good enough Masons, out- | 80”; tells nothing in favour of the institution. That 


objection that might arise in my mind upon this point. 
Arnold was amason, tells nothing against it. But | 


that the incorruptible WASHINGTON had to! 


against their neighbor, by antimasonic knavery. 


Anderton’s affidavit is yet in the recollection of all ; nor 
is the base deception, practiced on Agnes Bell, by the an- 
timasonic investigating committee of Boston, forgotten ; 
ineither i is it likely to be, so long as antimasonic impudence 
continues to keep the recollection of it alive, by acting 


‘similar scenes. 


Whether the Antimasonic Champion was jealous of the 
infamous celebrity of the Boston committee, and was de- 
sirous to add an additional wreath to its own laurels, or 
not, is not certainty known, but it is well known that 
week before last, it presented its readers with the ‘ certifi- 
cates [not affidavits] of two Irishmen, (James Downey 
and Alexander Allen,) resident in Argyle, which are in- 
| tended to corroborate Anderton’s statement. Now what- 
lev rer these certificates may be worth, it is pretty wel! 
| known that they were obtained by the management of i 
/| certain runner for that paper, who, in the plenitude of his 

| flaming zeal, would ‘‘ compass sea and land,”’ to obtain 7 
‘even the shadow of such testimony, as might be likely, i 
the most remote degree, to promote the unhallowed inter- 
‘ests of his party. The editors of the Champion seem tv 
+ think it a strong recommendation for the truth and veraci- 
\ty, that those gentlemen can ‘write their names in a fair 


Are they not aware that men have been sent to the Sta 
‘either of them? But perhaps the Champion considers 
‘good penmanship, an evidence of good character in 20 
‘Irishman ; ifso, I feel a peculiar pleasure in waiving ars 


But, allowing ‘‘ Messrs. Downey and Allen’? all credit 
for ‘truth and veracity,’ what does these certificates prove’ 
Nothing more than, that they remember to have heard, 
some seventeen years ago, that a man named Miller, 
found dead in Limekiln Dock, in Belfast—that he was said 
to have attended a masonic lodge on the evening previous 
—and that it was supposed he was ‘ murdered’ by some of 
the dock ruffians,’’ (not masons,) ‘ on his way home from! 


‘* incorruptible’? man adhere to an institution which com- 


the lodge.” They no more proved that Miller (if murder- 


_ed ut all) was murdered by masons, than they prove the @ 


gon, would commit wilful perjury inthe manner in whic}, | a 


to excite the indignation of every American no matter to 2 


zeal, and persevering industry ; never was so much exer- “9 
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‘eruth of Symmes’ doctrine of concentri¢ spheres ; or the 
‘existence of an inhabited country in ‘the interior of the 
‘tificates,’ and was careful to insert in both the phrase ‘ con- 
<jderable excitement,’ for what purpose is as well known 
to me as to himself. Now Messrs. Downey and Allen ; 
‘the writer of their certificates ; the editors of the Champion ; 
‘and il whom it may concern, are hereby informed, that I, 
the writer of this, resided in Enniskillen, in the county of 
Fermanah, during 1813, and for more than two years sub- 
sequent to that time—that my time was not occupied either 
in ‘bleaching linen,” or ‘making yearly trips to England’— 
that my opportunities for becoming acquainted with public 
sentiment were such, that a ‘ considerable excitement’ re- 
specting such outrages as murder, robbery , burglary, or in- 
deed any other extraordinary occurrence, could not easily 
have eseaped my notice. AndI here declare that, although 
I had free access not only to the ‘ Erene Packet,’ printed 
at Enniskillen, to Mr. Lawless’ paper, printed at Belfast, 
to the Cavan Herald, the Limerick Chronicle, and various 
others, including all the Dublin papers, I never saw in any 
of them any account of such an affair, as the murder of 
Miller is said to be. Every person at all aequainted with 
even the modern history of Ireland, is well aware that, 
with the exception of acts of killing by highwaymen and 
burglars, the murders committed in that unfortunate coun- 
try, have all resulted from Brittish misrule. Murders were 
not uncommon in that country at that time alluded to, and 
it is not at all impossible, that a man named Miller may 
have lest his life by violeut means at that period, and that 
his dc ith may have been inserted among the items of do- 
mestic intelligence,’ or even ‘ wonderful accidents ;’ but 
that it created any ‘considerable excitement,’ is positively 
untrue—the assertion to that effect is unquestionably 
without foundation in fact In whatever part of the 
county of Monaghan, Downey and Allen lived, they must 
have been at least some sixty or seventy miles from Bel- 
fast. Enniskillen cannot be much more—while it has the 
advantage of being one of the most populous and flourish- 


ing inland towns in the North of Ireland, holding commu- | 


nication with all parts of the kingdom ; and here I had 
ample opportunity to obtain a knowledge of all occurrences 
of public interest. I would but my knowledge of pen- 
manship, (which according to the rule set up by the Cham- 
pion includes my character for “ truth and veracity,’’) 
against the small remnant of respectabillity possessed by 


that journal, (which is giving ‘the long odds,) that Downey |: 


cannot tell the name of Mr. Forbes’ ‘ Belfast paper,’ from 
which he ‘ learned’ that Miller was murdered ; and that he 
and Allen will not add that to their ‘ certificates,’ and swear 
to the whole before a justice of the peace. Allen certifies 
that two years previous to the alleged murder of Miller, 
in his return from one of his ¢ yearly trips,’ he landed ‘ in 
Limekiln Dock,’—thus proving beyond doubt what nobody 
ever denied, viz. the existence of such a dock ; and from 
this the editors of the Champion, who have as little regard 


for Irishmen, as they evidently have for rRuTH, draw the |, 


very sage conclusion that * nobody doubts the murder of 
Miller’? by masons, and on masonic principles. Such is 
their reasoning; and every one must acknowledge, that it 
is of a piece with the logicians who use it, and the cause 
which itis intended to support. If Messrs. Downey and 
Allen will mind their own business, and if the ‘ knave 
will attend to his,’ I shall not be likely to trouble them 


aguin ; if not they may expect, as often as they offend, to || 


hear from THEODORE. 


From the Freedom’s Sentinel. 


We have every reason to believe that the course we 
have taken respecting the conduct of a noisy, desperate, 
and discontented band of beings, who are looking for the 
loaves and fishes of office, through the agency of antima- 
sonry, is in unison with the feelings of the great body of 
our citizens. Those who are antimasons from principle, 
are usually fonnd firm in the evils which may, and, as 
they believe, have resulted from secret societies ; but they 
are not heard sending forth sweeping denunciation upon the 
great body of masons, without regard to their characters. 


Why are some of out most virtuous men vilified and slan- 
derered as murderers, or as associates of murderers, merely 
because they are masons, whom it is well known that 
many of our most highly-talented and purest men 
belong to that society, and that they would revolt at 
the commision of crime, or the violation of the laws 
of the country. We are free to say that we believe it has 
‘been done from no honorable motive. We care not what 
epithet has been, or may be bestowed upon us, for opin- 
ions’ sake, or perhaps we might more correctly say, be- 
cause we have taken the liberty to express our opinions ; 
but we sincerely believe that many of the managers of the 
present excitement (any other name will be used if gen- 
tlemen desire) are antimasons, because they can devise no 
‘other means for convincing the people of their sterling, 
devoted patriotism, and their superior qualifications for 
certain places. It is said that David Crockett owed his 
success, in the election of congressional representative, to 
the skill and bodily strength he exhibited in extracting a 
stump from its mother earth. At the same moment his 
opponent was exhibiting his mental faculties, by address- 
ing the mob. But the enlightened voters, thinking the 
exploit of the half-alligator Davy the most statesmanlike, 
gave him the decided preference. Similar in some re- 
'spects, though not in all, are the exploits of some sTERL- 
ING WORTHIES in our State. These unheeding patriots, 
despairing of rising into power, by the common consent of 
a free people, have eagerly taken bold ofthe stump ; but 
alack and alas ! it is believed the poor devils are unequal 
to the task ! They cannot extract it. They have made 
a great outcry about masons and all who are not openly at 
war with masons, under the solemn conviction that THIS 
noble sacrifice of private feelings and social inter- 
course with their fellow men would satisfactorily prove 
to the dear people, whom they affectionately loved, that 
‘their very souls were engaged in measures, on the accom- 
plishment of which depended the salvation of our venera- 
tted institutions. This masonry must be*put down, by 
leenag?® says one of the staunch advocates of self ;and this 


‘cannot be done, they give us to understand, without they 
lare first put into the ‘high places’ instead of the cut- 
throats who now fill all the public offices. These manau- 
vres, however, are believed to be unsuccessful. The peo- 
ple, it is understood, will listen not to them. They pro- 
‘nounce them impostors, hypocrites, office-seekers! Thus 
it will be seen, the people have become Jacks! No 


‘wonder, then, that the stump cleaves to the earth. 


Will any man, who professes to cherish a spirit of can- 
dor ; who feels asinceer attachment to the continued friend- 
ship of his fellow men, say that we proceed with too much 
severity, or that we should more tenderly regard the feel- 
ings of our opponents? Let him look at facts : let him be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the men, on whom his 
charity is bestowed ; let him scrutinize their whole con- 
' duct, and seriously inquire into their motives ; and his in- 
| vestigations will assuredly result in a satisfactory reply.— 


We trust we shall never be found wanting in charity, or 


‘in the manifestation of all the better feelings of the human 
heart, when objects present themselves, on which they 
| may be bestowed, without setting at defiance every princi- 
ple of justice,if not of moral honesty. But we have seen and 
felt enough of the spirit of exclusion in the men of whom 
| we have spoken, to convince us that they are actuated by 
the worst of motives ; that their aim is to rise into power 
upon the ruins of better men. Under these circumstances, 
_they have no right to expeet that they can provoke sympa- 
thy at our hands. We confess their situation is truly criti- 
cal, and certainly not to be envied ; and know of but one 
mode of retreat. Let them bow down their heads and ask 
the forgiveness of their impartial Judge, anda virtuous, but 
insulted people. Casting off the pride of their hearts, let 
them repent and reform. 


Jacxs.—It has now long been the fashion with some 
people to designate all who are neither masons nor antima- 
sons, as well as the more candid antimasons, by the title 
‘of Jacks. So far as this honorable distinction is extended 


‘to us, we have no complaint to make. We can assure 


‘timent!! 


them that we consider it a high mark of honor, when 
compared with any name which would tend to bring us to 
a level with themselves. Should they however, at any 
time, desire to apply this name to themselves, they wil! 
please give us timely notice, that we may search for anoth- 
er. Weare very particular to keep good company.— 
Thus much we have said, that no ene may be mistaken as 
to our real title. At present we are a Jack—or in other 
words, neither a mason nor antimason Gentlemen may 
bestow this title upon us with as much earnestness as they 

please. Call us any thing but the contemptible sleve of 


an unprincipled faction—any thing but the tool of knaves, 
and the companion of fools.—ib 


Eywarp Grpp1ns.—The following is an extract of a’ 
letter, written by Giddins, while at Fort Niagara, and ad- 
dressed to a Mr. Morrison. The infidel sentiments it con- 
tains, were thought by the Court of Ontario, to be suffi- 
cient evidence to authorise the rejection of the author as 2° 
witness : 

‘* Under the head of orthodoxy you relate an anecdote,- 
which I am sorry to say, is but too faithful a picture of the 
intolerance of christianity in general, but of Calvinism 
in particular; it is now, however the raging mania of the 
times, and must have its day, but the world is fast advan- 
cing in knowledge, and driving before it superstition, big- 
otry and intolerance! and establishing in their places uni- 
versal benevolence and liberal principles. Reason will yet 
gain her rights, and man no longer duped by priestcraft 
and manaeled by imaginary fears, emanating from the 
superstitious dogmas imbibed in youth: the time is approach- 
ing when universal charity, benevolence and philanthrophy, 
will prevail, when nan will know how to pursue the dictates 
of reason, and when he will subscribe to no creed but 
that of nature; that her laws are immutable, and never 
can be violated; and that a knowledge of them is at the same 
time the knowledge of the Deity.’’—Again. ‘* A full and 
complete knowledge of our situation in the scale of being, 
will convince us that God has the same care of man 
as of an insect, of an insect as of a tree: that with him \ 
their can be no difference or distinction between beau- 
ty and deformity, virtue and vice, perfection and im- 
perfection.’? You will perceive from the above, that my 
views are not in accordance with the Bible, for that book 
represents the Deity as revengeful, vindictive, and in- 
consistent, performing an act to-day and repenting of it 
to-morrow.’’ These then are the religious sentiments of 
Mr. Edward Giddings.—?c>> That God looks upon vice 
and virtue with equal Whatasen- 
What kind of a man must he be, who deliberate- 
ly proclames it. ‘* Let no such man be trusted, for he is 
fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.’’ And this gentle- 
man is the Achilles of Antimasonry, and Solomon South- 
wick is his friend and co-worker in the holy catse.— 
Solomon says of him, ‘that he is as honest a man as 
ever God made.’’ From this we may form a tolerable 
correct opinion of Solomon’s principles—he is the Ajax of 
Antimasonry. They are doubtless par nobile fratrum. 


For the Masonic Mirror. 
Mr. Eviror—In your paper of June 19th, it was 
stated in relation to the * report of the committee of St. 
Alban’s Lodge’ that two out of the eleven persons towhom 
that report was recommitted for revision and alteration, 
were not present at the subsequent meeting of the com- 
mittee and of the Lodge at the time when the report was 


‘accepted. As some enquiry has been nrade for the names 
‘of the absent members of the committee, it is but an act of 
justice to state that Deacon Claudius D, Hayward and 


Capt. Asa Ware were the persons who were absent and 
never saw the report as it was finally accepted until after 


it had been putto the press. The responsibility, therefore, 


should rest with the other nine and with the members of. 
the Lodge who acted in the acceptance of the report. 
St. ALBAN, 


He who has virtue of his own, need not boast of his an-- 
cestors,. 
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POWBR OF 


[Example of these high in office and power, will affect 
more, in checking the prevalence of vicious habits in the 
community than laws and punishments. We extract 
the following shrewd and very sensible illustrations of 
the influence of fashion and example, upon the morals 
ef the people, from a small track published by a benevo- 
lent Quaker, residing at Canton Mass. well known for 
his exertions for the happiness of his fellow citizens and 
the liberal benevolence of his character. 

How to keep the lower ranks of mankind in order. 


I think the difficulty lies in keeping the leading 
ranks of mankind straight, and in good order ; for 
they always set the fashions, and we silly work- 
ing people, always follow, whether it be right or 
wrong, foolish or wise. But to make the thing 
a little more plain, I will tell you a story which 
took place in C. the day before I set out from 
home. 


I went to E’s store in C. witha gallon bottle, 
to buy a gallon of rum, and said friend E. more 
rum. I want a gallon of rum to treat my forge- 
man C. C. and customers. There I saw Parson 
R. setting ona seat. Now Parson, said J, what 
makes you great folks keep up such a pernicious 
fashion of drinking rum,and palm it upon us little 
folks, who abhor it ? you will not let us buy or, 
sell, without we have the mark of the beast. Who 
will buy my iron if I will not treat them? They 
will go across the way to K. who will treat them, 


and ifa mason give hima grip, and acud of to- 
bacco, and a sly cuff on the shoulder, and trade | 
with him, although his iron is no better than mine. 
Ah, said. the Parson it grows out of the evil pro- 
pensities of the human heart. ‘ Man is prone to! 
wickedness, as the spark flies upwards.’ No Par-| 
son, I do not think so, for I never loved it myself. | 
It is true Ihave drank some, perhaps half a dozen 
times, when I was a boy, about fifteen years of, 
age, when I was in company with my companions, | 
on holy days. Not because I loved it, but to be | 
social and agreeable to my companions, and to be 
in fashion with them. But these practices always. 
eaused me the sick head-ache the next day, and I 
left off drinking rum, and have not drank any, 
from that day to this. I smoked and chewed to-. 
bacco, but they both made me sick, which deter- 
mined me to leave thei off, and be one of the un-| 
fashionables, and to get along as well as I could. 
Well said the Parson, the T’emperance Societies 
will soon put a stop to it; they have almost stop- 
ped it in F. No, said 1, Parson, I think you make. 
it worse; something like pouring oil ona fire to. 
quench it. Look into the road ; there is half a 
dozen teamsters. If you will go into D.’s store | 
and hide yourself hehind an old hogshead, su the | 
boys cannot see the black coat, you will be apt to 
hear the boys make such remarks as I often hear. 
Come D., give me some rum, for our minister 
says, we shall not drink rum, and I scorn to have 
a master. Iwill drink, out of spite. I wasat Salem 
last week, to our quaker Meeting; and after 
meeting, I had an invitation to dine with my 
friend S., and among other conversation, he said, 
what doth thee think of Temperance Societies? — 
Will they stop drunkenness inthe land? No, 
said I, for people of small capacities think their 
motivesare impure; that they form such Societies, 
to get themselves into notice. This remark puts 
me in mind of my neighbor across the way ; he is 
about forty-five years old, a carpenter by trade, 
and a very hard working man; he drinks consider- 
able rum, and says he is better able to work in 


consequence of it; but | donot think he ever 
meant to be a drunkard, for he is a religious man, 
and belongs toa church in S., and his minister 
put himself at the head of a T'emperance Society, 
and kept him from drinking rum all summer ; but 
in the fall, the minister’s house got on fire, and 
my neighbor went to help put it out. It was so 
late, that they concluded to carry the goods out of 
the house. Im the cellar, they found a number of 
kegs, with the best of rum, brandy and wine, and 
other spirits, the country afforded. My neighbor 
came home very angry, and said he had been de- 
ceived, and cheated by him, whom he looked up 
to as an oracle of truth. Now, said he, I will drink 
what I please, and gave himself up to intempe- 
rance, which gave his family much trouble. 

Now, Parson, you know that the custom and 
manners of the leading class have a more controll- 
ing influence over public manners and morals,than 
the statues of legislators. If you and your breth- 
ren, the clergy, wish wellto mankind, it seems to 
me that you have only to change the fashion, as 
the Prince of Wales changed the great shoe-buck - 
le fashion, about thirty two years ago. He went to 
his buckle-maker for a pair of diamond buckles, fit 
for a prince to wearto a great party. I suppose they 
might have cost forty or fifty guineas. The buck- 
le-maker refused to trust him, and he tied his 
shoes with ribbons, and wentto his party. The 
bucks about the court, seeing the prince with 
shoe-strings, laid aside their great buckles, and 
the fashion was completely changed, and the 
buckle-maker undone. 

It appears to me, that so long as we have drink- 
ing as a fashion, we must have drunkenness as a 
vice. 
people in every town, change the fashion, and tell 
the boys that it is now as much out of fashion for 
a young man to drink a dram, or smoke a cigar, as 
it would be to dress up to go a courting, in an old- 
fashioned minister’s wig, three-cornered hat, 
and great shoe-buckles. Do you think there 
would be one fashionable young man that would 
drink a dram, or smoke a cigar, or a girl that 
would have her ears bored ? Then there will be 
the old drunkard. Let them go behind the door 
and drink ; they will be out of fashion, and will 
die off before long. 

Now, parson, can you tell me what power a 
child has over himself, to decide what country he 
should be born in ; what religion, and what lan- 
guage, customs and habits, should be taught him. 
If he was born amongst the Dutch, he would nat- 
urally learn to talk Dutch, drink sour buttermilk, 
and goto the Dutch church. [fhe was born in 
France, he would learn French, drink wine, and 
go to the catholic church. If he was born in En- 
gland, he would learn English, go to church, and 
drink porter. I never could learn to love porter, 
hecause it was bitter, like motherwort tea. 


I was brought up when it was the fashion to 
eat been-porridge, and learned to love it, when I 
was alittle boy ; and 1 make my wife cook me 
some every now and then,when it is cold weather,. 
because I love it now as wellasever [ did, and 
don’t you think there is an evil propensity in the 
human heart, in loving bean ponidge? If there 
is, I will plead guilty, and leave it. 


Now parson what are you about ? Instead of 


exchanging this genteel rum fashion, and chain- 
ing down the strong man Rum, this giant sin at 
war with every creed, with the iron chain of fash- 


ion, you seem to be joining the indolent elass,who 
live without Jabor, to build up the empire of folly; 


Letall the Clergy, and all the respectable 


and you all seem willing te make use of the sorce- 
ry and superstition of false fashion, false honor, 
and false religion, to geta living out of us silly 
working people, as you are jeeringly pleased to 
call us, and it seemeth to me that you use all three 
of these famous ingredients something as the 
Scotchman did his monkey, when he learnt it to 
bite every one but the keeper. 

Now, parson, you tell us that drinking ram 
grows out of the evil propensities of the human 
heart, and that man is prone to wickedness, ‘as 
the sparks fly upward.’ 

Let us take another look at this subject, and see 
if it does not grow out of the most noble, the most 
generous, and gentlemanly feelings of the human 
heart. What is the fashion--the unreproved usages 
of society ? How must we receive and treat our 
best friends, when they come to see us? 

Our best spirits, and best decanters, must be set 
before them, and this ishardly good enough to 
give them a right down hearty welcome. We are 
apt to wish we had something better, to make him 
believe we are gladto see him. Our children 
stand about the house, and observe what passes 
amongst the old folks, and after a few years have 
rolled round, our boys grow up to be young men, 
and go into company on holy days, fuli of good 
humor, each one trying to excel his fellow in eve- 
ry thing fashionable, honorable, and praisewer- 
thy. 

Well, John, how shall we behave like men to- 
day, and honorable mentoo ? Why father, and 
all the rest of the great folks, when they are glad 
te see each other, always have something that is 
good to drink. We will have something. So the 
boys go to the tavern, and call for the best rooms, 
and sit down to drink a few bottles of wine, or 
bowls of punch, or what seemeth good to them, 
with as much social felicity, as churchmen do at 
communion, and it seems to me that this is the 
way we educate them to be drunkards—we make 
it fashionable. We make it honorable, and who 
can resist it ! [ have often thought of the Seati- 
cook squaw, when l lived in Connecticut. Sev- 
eral of them came into our house, and my wife 
gave them a mug of pleasant cider, and after they 
had drank what they wanted, one of thein filled 
her mouth with cider, and spixed into her pa- 
poose’s mouth, saying, ‘ learn him to love it while 
he is little, because it is good.’ 

Supposing President Jackeon should take it in- 
to his head, while he is at work for the good of the 
people in making reform, to change the rum fash- 
ion, by furnishing other refreshments than strong 
drink at his levee ; this would chain down the 
strong man, Rum, bv the strong iron chain of 
Fashion. Ifthe President, heads of departments, 
and members of Congress should once set the ex- 
ample, would it not go through the nation like an 
electric shock? 

He would acquire greater renown than ke did 
on the 8th of January 1815, by defeating Gibbs 
and Packenham. If the most hardened and profli- 
gate man in Europe could change the great shoe 
buckle fashion in two great nations at one dashing 
blunder, what may we expect of the example of 
our respected and beloved patriotic President and 
Cabinet, with their numerous friends ? 

If the Rum fashion could be changed, and a 
few other bad fashions done away, and good 
ones put in their places, and the nation be govern 
ed by the maxims and fashions of Dr. Franklin, 
would it not add to their prosperity more than one 
million of dollars daily. 
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~ Cries one, but your schemes will injure a very'| 
numerous and a most respectable class of people! | 


There will be at least one ) 
hundred thousand re- 
spectable dealers in $100,000,000 
strong drink, who get, 
one way or other, 1,000 J 
dollars each. 

There will be about 
10,000 lawyers, that 
will loose their fees in 
the rum quarrels, and 
eollecting debts. 

Doctors would loose at 
least one half of their 
practice. 

1200 deaths caused by 
rm,3000 paupers, and 
100,000 drunkards, 

Wsurers could not get 
more than $ per cent 
per Ann. 

To drink water would 
produce courage, ex- 
ertion and activity, 
whick would produce, 

Jn working farms, build- 
ing houses and barns, 
making roads and fac- 
tories, and other im- 

provements, equal to 


8,000,000 


$10,000,000 


$27,000,000 


$20,000,000 


$80,000,000 


$120,000,000 


Total, $365,000,000 


AWD BRAVURA, 
| 


Burning Brick. In Silliman’s Journal of Sci- 
ence for April, is an article on the advantages of, 
mixing anthracite coal with the materials used in. 
making bricks. According to this article the ex, 
pense of brick making may be reduced fifty per 
cent by the use of coal. In Eland the lawre- 
quires that 750 bushels of coal ashes and cinders. 
shall be mixed with so much of the principal ma-| 
terials as will make one hundred thousand bricks; | 
and in consequence the bricks are harder and’ 
more thoroughly burnt. It occurred toa brick! 
maker on the North River, that anthracite coal 
dust would answer as good a purpose as the ashes, 
ifnot a betterone. He therefore made several 
experiments which completely succeeded. His 
method now is, to prepare the clay in the usual 
manner, but before moulding to spread a large, 
layer of it about six inches thick,and upon it scat-. 
ter a layer of coal dust ; then put on another layer. 
of clay and another of coal dust,and so alternately. 
The ingredients are then to be thoroughly mixed 
and the bricks to be moulded and laid upas usual. | 
The presence of the coal, which ignites and assists. 
in the burning, renders necessary a much less. 
quantity of wood,and causes the bricks to be well | 
burnt in the centre. Inkilns which required forty 
five cords of wood to make the brick, and ten or 
twelve days to complete the burning; by the use. 
ofcoal dust, the quantity of wood necessary is 
only fifteen cords,and the time required, five days. 
The quantity which should be introduced into the 
materials for a hundred thousand bricks, is less 
than halfa ton ; but this depends considerably 
upon the quality of the earth made use of. If too. 
much be employed, the bricks will vitrify and be 
ruined ; so that it appears safest to use nota great 
deal unti! the workman is able to judge with con- 
siderable accuracy of its effects. ‘The coal, before 
being used, should be passed through a wire 
screen or seive. the opening of which should be 


less than half an inch, to insure the combustion of 
all the pieces. 


poses. At the Rhode Island coal mines it is said 
to be an actual incumbrance to the proprietors.— 
Hence the expense of obtaining it would be little 
or nothing above the cost of transportation. 


ROSEMARY. 


Rosemary grows abundantly, and without cul- 
tivation, in Spain, Italy, Provence, and Langue-' 
doc. In the latter place it grew so abundantly | 
about the 16th century, that the inhabitants burnt 
scarcely any other fue), and the perfume of this, 
plant is said to have been smelt nearly twenty 
miles at sea. 
Every reader of taste will recollect Henry Kirke, 
White’s beautiful lines on this plant, which can be, 
well introduced here. | 


‘Sweet scented flower ! who art wont to bloom 
On January’s front severe, | 
And o’er the wintry desert drear 

To waft thy waste perfume : 

Come, thou shalt form my nosegay now, 

And I will bind thee round my brow ; 
And, as I twine thy mournful wreath, 

I’]l weave a melancholy song, 

And sweet the strain shall be, and long, 
The melody of death. 


Come, funeral flower ! who loveth to dwell 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw across the desert gloom 
A sweet decaying smell : 
Come, press my lips, and lie with me 
Beneath the lowly alder tree ; 
And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 
And not a care shall dare intrude, 
To break the marble solitude, 
So peaceful and so deep. 


And hark ! the wind-god as he flies, 

Moans hollow in the forest trees, 

And sailing on the gusty breeze 
Mysterious music dies. 

Sweet flower that requiem wild is mine ; 

It warns me to the lonely shrine, 
The cold turf altar of the dead : 

My grave shall be in yon lone spot, 
Where as I lie by all forgot 

A dying fragrance thou wilt o’er my ashes shed.’ | 


Without entering into any extravagant opinions | 
of the ancients respecting odours, we cannot! 
avoid thinking that the effect which different smells’ 
and perfumes have on the mind, as well as the) 
health, is not at present sufficiently attended to. 

Most people acknowledge to have felt the re- 
freshing odour of tea and coffee before tasting 
them ; and in heated rooms the fragrance of a cut 
lemon, ora recently sliced cucumber, has been ob- 
served to give general refreshment. 

The sprigs of rosemary were formerly stuck into 
beef whilst roasting, and they are said to have 
communicated to it an excellent relish. The 
leaves were also boiled in milk pottage, to give it 
an aromatic flavor; and before simples were so 
much cut of use, the apothecaries made a distilled 
water, a conserve, and an electuary from this 
plant, which also produces by distillation an es- 
sential oil, which was much esteemed for all af- 
fections ofthe brain. A decoction of the leaves in 
wine was used externally tostrengthen the nerves, 
as well as the joints and weak parts of paralytic 
members. | 

Armnaldus de Villa Nova states, that he has often 
seen cancers, gangrenes, and fiftulas dried up and 
perfectly cured, though they would yield to no 
other medicine, by frequently washing them with 


Coal dust is cheap, as it it is fit for but few pur- 


an infusion of rosemary in spirit of wine. 


ATHENS. 

Placed in the centre of a dry and healthy plain, 
which is protected on the north and east by moun- 
tains, and open to the sea on the south, the cli- 
mate, withthe exception of a few weeks of rain 
and storms early in the year, and of intense heat 
in the height of Summer, may be call¢d a_per- 
petual spring ; the skies are often for days togeth- 
er without a cloud ; the trees, being all evergreen, 
banish the idea of winter; and the turf at Christ- 
mas is covered with anemonies in full bloom.— 
The surrounding scenery, if not of the grandest, 


|is ofthe most beautiful characterized by an air of 


tranquility and repose. ‘The mountains slope 
gently down, and melt almost imperceptibly into 


| the plain; the sea, broken by promontories and 


islands, exhibits the placic surface of a lake ; the 
ground, though it cannot boast of any rich ver- 
dure, harmonizes in color with the pale green of 
the woods and the clear blue of the atmosphere ; 
and the majestic remains of antiquity combine 


at every step in anew picturesque point of view. 
He who has once stood on the hill of Museum, 
and has seen the long range of Mount Hymettus, 
tinged with the purple hue ef the heath and wild 


| thyme, the cone shaped Anchesmus rising grace- 


fully from the plain, and the airy summit of Pen- 
telicus beyond it; the solitary columns of the 
temple of Jubiter the golden-tinded Parthenon, 
and the rocky hill of the Areopagus; the vast olive 
grove changing its hue perpetually from the bright- 
est to the darkest green as the light-clouds flit 
over it ; the pine covered slopes of Mount Parres, 
the distant Summits of Parnassus, the Boropolis of 
Corninth, and the mountains of the Peloponnesus; 
the port of the Pireus, and the Gulf of Salamis, 
with its indented shores—will never forget the im- 
pression produced on assemblage of objects as 
unique perhaps with regard to natural beauty as. 


'| to classical interests. 


SINGING CONDUCTIVE TO GOOD HEALTH. Many 
parents in encouraging the development of musical 
talents in their children, have no other viewthan 
to add to the number of their fashionable accom- 
plishments ard afford them a means of innocent 
solace and amusement. It was the opinion of Dr. 
Rush, however, that singing is to young ladies, 


many other kinds of salubrious exercise, not only 
to be cultivated as an accomplishment, but asa 
means of preserving health. He particularly in- 
sists that vocal music should never be neglected in 
the education ofa young lady; and states, that be- 
sides its salutary operation in enabling her to 
soothe the cares of domestic life,and quiet sorrow 
by the united assistance of the sound and senti- 
ment ofa properly chosen song, it has a still more 
direct andimportant effect. ‘I here introduce a 
fact,’ remarks Dr. Rush, ‘ which has been suggest- 
ed to me by my profession, and that is, that the 
exercise of the organs of the breast by singing, 
contributes very much to defend them from dis- 
eases to which the‘climate and other causes expose 
them. The Germans are seldom afflicted with 
consumptions, nor have I ever known but one in- 
stance of spitting blood among them. This, I be- 
lieve, isin part occasioned by the strength which 
their lungs acquire by exercising them frequently 
in vocal music, for this constitutes the essential. 


| branch of their education.. 


happily with the landscape,and present themselves 


who by the customs of society are debarred from. 
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_ graced our pen to have written aught against it. But the 
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BOSROW MURROR. 


SATURDAY MORNING, JULY 31, 1830. 


— 


“* Fools will be fools, do what you will, 
And raseals will be rascals still.’’ 


There never was a truer sentiment penned, by poet or 
philosopher, and the author, whoever he be, need not 
want for living exemplifications of its truth, so long as he 
ean find two political antimasons in the world. We as- 
sume it as an incontrovertible truth, that a political anti- 
mason must be either a fool or a knave. If he be simply 
an antimason, he may be an honest man; that is, he may 
be honest in his opinions. But if he be a political office- 


‘seeker, (and of such the party is mostly composed,) he is || 


striving to prostrate the characters of a portion of his fel- 
low-citizens, that he may rise to infamous notoriety on 
their ruins. He cares not a fig whether the Masonic Insti- 
tion stands or falls. Ee seizes on the mania, and excites 
the fears and prejudices of the ignorant and credulous; he 
vilifies his best friends and scandalizes the purest characters 
in the country; he debases his own dignity as a man, and 
enacts the part of hypocrisy and villany, that he may at- 
tain his object. This man is a villain. The fool is him 
who plays second to the villain : the tool of knaves; the 
mere automaton, without mind or decision of character.— 
This class is much the largest. They are honest, because 
they do uot know enough to be knaves. Not having the 
capacity to rule, they are content to serve. They are the 
servile followers of men, who, 


** At glory grasp and sink in infamy.”’ 

A more forcible illustration of the recklessness and moral 
depravity of these men, cannot be desired, than is furnish 
ed by the fact, that the mostdisgraceful and villanous 
charge thac was ever preferred against any high functionary 
of the government, or that was ever published, has been 
brought against the President of the United States, by an 
antimasonic maniac, living in Philadelphia. He has de- 
liberately and maliciously charged the Chief Magistrate of 
the Union, with the high crime of persury! And this 
charge, villanous as it is, has been circulated by the anti- 
masonic vehicles of scandal, through all parts of the coun- 
try : they have all voluntarily become particeps criminis. 
The charge is that, President Jacxson has pardoned 
Wiuuson, the mail robber, because he was a FREE- 
mason!!! Who can coolly and dispassionately set down 
to refute such a base libel upon the whole people of the 
United States—upon the virtue awd common sense of the 
country? The bloed of every genuine American—of 
every friend to the reputation of his country—must boil 
with indignation at the author and propagators of such de- 
famation. In the language of a cotemporary—we cannot 
apply rose water to a corroded cancer :—therefore, we de- 
clare this one of the most villanous slanders, and its author 
either a fool, or one of the greatest scoundrels in the 
United States. ad this polluted publication been confin- 
ed te the city where it originated, we wou!d not have dis- 


blood-hounds, near and far, have taken the scent, and 
we see it reiterated in every antimasonic thing in the 
country. Were a community, or a society, as chaste and 
as pure as human nature is susceptible of being, neither 
would escape the foul-mouthed aspersions of the contemp- 
tible faction which is now vainly endeavoring to gain the 
political ascendancy in this country. Look at the 
ringleaders ! 

** Upon their eye-balls, murderous tyranny 

Sits in grim majesty to fright the world.”’ 

We are sincerely of the belief, and we do not hesitate 
to express it, that there are among the prime-movers of | 
political antimasonry, wretches who would traitorously 
betray their country for the sake of office and power ; 
who would sell the liberties of their countrymen, and blast 
the fair fame of their kindred, that they might rise from 
disgrace to infamy! They cannot recede. They have | 
chosen to clothe themselves with the mantle of disgrace, 
and that they must forever wear. Whatever progress they 


obstruct their career ; yet we shall not permit them to de- 
ceive and induce others to accompany them on the road to 
infamy. They must go alone. We wish them all possi- 
ble despatch. 

Were it of any eonsequence, we would prove that 
Wilson was nota Mason ; but it is not. The following 
from the Westmoreland Pen. Republican, furnishes the 
particulars of another case, of similar character. The 
robber in this instance, however, was apprehended by 
Masons. 

‘ The editor of the «‘ Greensburg Gazette,’’ in his last, 
says that Weirich, the Mail robber, was a bright mason. 
As it is not likely that, at this particular time, the editor 
, would willingly state a falsehood, (perhaps T ought rather 


to say it would be particularly unbecoming him to do so,) 
we suppose that he has some good authority for the asser- 
tion. Indeed, it seems to be fully understood that a regu- 
lar system of pimping and espionage, was authorised and 
enjoined by the Harrisburg Antimasonic Convention. We 
suppose the secret machinery which they have in opera- 
tion to convey intelligence and secure unity of action, has 
furnished Mr. Black with the intelligence that Weirich was 
amason. We grant too, that the logic which would con- 
vict all masons of disgrace and robbery from that incident, 
is just as good as that which would make them ai/ mnur- 
derers, because some infatuated wretches put William 
Morgan to death. It is certainly praise-worthy in so good 
a man as Mr. Black, to endeavor to bring disgrace on a 


SPIRIT OF ANTIMASONRY. 


In our last we gave the valedictory of the editor of the 
Easton, Pen. Argus; in which he renounced antimasonry, 
as “grasping too much.’’ The Argus was commenced 
under the patronage of the antimasonic party in Easton; 
and the editor zealously supported that cause; so long a; 
he could conscientiously do so. But when he ascertained 
the genuine views of the men, whose tool he had unwit- 
tingly become; when he discovered that the great aim of 
antimasonry was the proscription of one portion of the 
community, that another, composed of degraded politi- 
cians and designing knaves, might rise to office and to 
power; that his services, as editor of a public journal, 
could not be made acceptable to the antimasonic party, 
without a total prostration of principle, without compromis- 
ing his character as an honest man; he abandoned the in- 
famous cause, and stopped his publication. We are happy 
now to have it in our power to state that the paper has 
been revived; and that it wears a more healthful counte- 
nance. ‘The editor announces the renovation and change 
in the following language :— 

‘* When a public Journal changes its character, and re- 
pudiates the principles which it professed, the same indul- 
gence may be claimed for it which has in all ages been 
extended to public men, who, when the light of experience 
shewed them their error, candidly acknowledged their de- 
lusion, and bravely resolved to make amends by a firm 
adherence to sound and salutary principles—in a word, we 


whole sect, on account of the unworthy conduct of one 
member. But ought he not to have informed his readers | 
that the mail robber was detected, pursued and arrested | 
by masons? So just and fair a man as Elder Black, ought 


to have told the whole truth. Surely he did not know 1 


that Mr. Eichbaum, whom the citizens of Pittsburgh, in| 


public meeting thanked for his zeal, fidelity, despatch, and 


public spirit, in detecting Weirich, was a brother mason. 


Surely he did not know that Mr. Morgan, of Washington, | 


whose services in detecting Weirich were so valuable, was’ 
also a brother mason. I have heard it stated in the streets, 
that these men, Eichbaum and Morgan, were generally | 
known as masons, by assisting at public ceremonies ; and | 
as the Harrisburg Convention appomted committees in 
each county to spy out all masons, especially those who 
hold offices, I think it somewhat surprising that Elder Black, 
considering his inquisitive turn, and his sharp peering look, | 
as for news, did not find it out. Put now we demand 
from him, because we have aright to demand that an 


(editor of a newspaper shall be honest and candid, and tell ' 


_the truth, whether he obey our call or not—we demand of 
him to tell the whole truth ; so that if it does appear that 
a mason was guilty, it will appear also that those who de- 
tected and pursued the criminal were masons. Now it is 
doubtless a fact, antimasons have been guilty of great 
crimes, yet that of itself, ought not to disgrace the whole. 
| sect : it ought not to toueh any with its contagion, except 
those who countenanced the criminal and concealed his | 
| crimes. if any mason countenanced, protected, or 
shielded either Weirich or Morgan, Jet him be anathema | 


‘maranatha ; let the law take hold of him. The Cashier | 


of the Westmoreland Pank, although he did not rob the 
‘mail, yet he robbed the widow and the orphan ; the old, | 
the blind and the decrepid. He did this systematically for 


does not prove that autimasons are all dishonest. It proves | 
however, that there may be rogues among them as well as 
among masons. Now who concealed and countenanced | 
-Morrow’s crimes for yerrs? Was it the Masonic eraft,” 
“as Mr. Black calls them, or was it any other craft? Mr. | 
Morrow may have assembled his friends, when exposure | 
threatened him, and addressed them as Demetrius addressed | 


‘certain of the Ephesians of old: ‘Sirs, ye know that by | 


tainly a long time smothered, bat how or wherefore needs | 
not be said at present.’ 


Tur Triavs.—In consequence of the sudden demise | 
of Chief Justice PARKER, the Supreme Court at Salem, | 


make, must be infamous. And although we would not 


adjourned from Monday last to Tuesday next—when the 
trials will be resumed. 


claim no more for this paper than those are entitled to, 
who, finding themselves in error, are too honest to persist 
in wrong, contrary to experience and conviction. 

Having been, as we still are, adverse to Masonry, it 
cannot be a matter of surprise, that the importunities and 
specious arguments of the antimasonic party led us into 


‘| jects of Political antimasonry, are utterly at variance with 


their ranks; we then believed that their principles were 
honest, and their object the improvement of society; but a 
few months’ experience has drawn aside the veil, and 
evinced to us most clearly, that the principal aim and ob- 


the rights of our fellow citizens, and totally subversive of 
the plain and broad principles of the constitution. 

The leading principles and broad rule of action, as de- 
veloped by political antimasonry, admit neither of distinc- 
tion nor qualification. The virtuous and the vicious are 
alike blended, and a name consigns them to one common 


this craft we have our wealth.’? ‘The thing was cer- | they are masons, but because their political prostration is 


destruction. Not only is the disfranchisement of a large 
and respectable portion of the citizens of this common- 
wealth, contemplated, but the moral links that bind man 
to man are to be dissevered. The sacred obligations of 
‘the jury box, and the independence of the bench, are to be 
invaded : thus unhinging all confidence, and poisoning the 
very fountains of truth and justice. Ought the establish- 
‘ment of a precedent for indiscriminate intolerance and pro- 
scription, such as this, to be countenanced or supported? 
\If so, sectarian or sectional names will be the next subjects 
‘of injustice. The Germans and the Jrish may in their turn 
become the victims of political proscription; and where is 
the pledge of safety for Moravians, Lutherans, Presbyte- 
‘rians or Methodists? May they not each be selected for 
‘the most unrighteous persecution ? 

These appalling apprehensions, induced by a clearer 


| view of the motives and aims of political antimasonry, 


years, and he was the father of antimasonry. Put that have in our sight become so revolting, that it were sinning 


against all light and reason to give support or countenance 
to a party, that would tarnish the bright escutcheon of 
Pennsylvania, and render hersmotto, ‘‘ Virtue, Liberty, 
and Independ: nce’? but an empty sound. 

It were not enough that we sheuld oppose generally the 
society of masons, but we must strike at those particularly, 
whose virtuous conduct in life has been the means of ele- 
| vating them to places of honor and distinction—not because 


desirable, and the hue and cry against them may suit the 
purposes of aspiring demogogues, who would climb to 
power by any means, however dishonorable. When we 
were called upon to pursue this course, and when the cur- 
tain was drawn aside, the managers unmasked, and the 
dagger presented with which we were to aid in the immo- 
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~ lation of the Democratic Party, our trembling hand proved 
to us that we were all unfit for the work—we dislike 
masonry, but we could not be recreant to Demécracy— 
we thought of old Northampton—we thought of Jackson 
__we returned the poisoned steel—struck the motly anti- 
masonic flag, and now nail the bright union to the mast, 
inscribed, Jackson and Democracy.”’? Under this 
banner, our paper again puts to sea, with a single eye to| 
the public good. With some we suppose, it will were 
but little favor—but we shall be untiring in our exertions, 
to render it useful and interesting.”’ 


A case similar to the above, has recently occurred in| 
the western part of this State. A paper was established in | 
Greenfield, about six months since, under the title of 
Freedom’s Sentinel. It was commenced at Greenfield, | 
under the patronage of antimasonry. ‘They professed to! 
have in view, (says the Albany Record,) the establishment 
of a paper, that should be accessible to a free and full dis-' 
cussion of the causes and reasonableness of the excitement 
on the subject of Freemasonry. ‘They desired, as they de-| 
clared, a free press, by means of which both sides of the | 
question might be heard, and all information, necessary to | 
a correct opinion, laid before the public. ‘They disclaimed | 
the desire of a purely antimasonic party paper, and only | 
wished for one impartial and independent. To such an 
one they promised liberal support; and many of those who | 
were not engaged in the excitement, many Masons were | 
willing to encourage it, hoping that a free discussion would | 
have atendency to allay the public excitement. This: 
course was marked out, and these principles avowed in the | 
prospectus of the Sentinel. ‘The editor, whatever may have 
been his individual opinions, held them for himself, and 
took no part in the controversy, only pledging himself to 
maintain a strict impartiality between his correspondents. | 
This pledge, we know, he has hitherto redeemed. His) 
columns have been open, without partiality or preference | 
to decent communications from either party. Masons, in-' 
deed, have not much availed themselves of the opportu- | 
nity. The controversy has been chiefly with the antis; 
but whether they have gained any advantage by it is a 
question in itself debateable. At any rate, they have had 
all that they asked or engaged for. But it now appears. 
that, under this specious show of candor it was intended to’ 
hide the real features of the antimasonic beast. 
ers of the pack hoped to control the operations of this free. 
press, and make it as entirely subservient as their other | 
fettered and abject organs of foul-mouthed slander. They: 
hoped to inake it strictly an antimasonic free press— 
“ freely open in favor of a few disinterested office-seek-. 
ersand their deluded followers, and as freely closed 
against all others.’’ But the editor was one of too much’ 
sense, spirit, and independence to be thus enslaved.— 
When, therefore, it was found that they could not induce | 
him to violate his pledge to the public, they hesitated not. 
to forfeit their pledges to him; since they could not make | 
hin their tool, they resolved to make him their sacrifice. | 
He has accordingly been denounced by the antisocial fra- 
temity for having dared to publish a free press. Happy. 
is it that antimasonry contains in itself an antidote to its 
poison, and that in its own excesses are sown the seeds of 
its destruction. We make a few extracts from the editor 
of the Sentinel’s expose of the proceedings of the antima-. 
sons in relation to his paper; and trust that his appeal to. 


the ‘‘ friends of principle,”’ will not be made in vain to the’ 
eitizens of Franklin county. * | 


ies Previous to our location in this town, we had a very 
imperfect view of antimasonry, as it is. We were ac- 
quainted with some antimasons, but they were not of the. 
genuine stamp—they were generally, pure-minded and | 
honest, like a particular class of antimasons, which we. 
have alluded to above, in this vicinity. How remarkable’ 
the contrast, when we compare them with the conscien-| 
tious, disinterested, pious office-and-honor-seekers, and | 
the heterogeneous mass, who are always ready to ‘cry 

loud and spare not,’”? when they sound the alarm. Set-| 
ting aside a few candid gentlemen belonging to that party, | 
of what is antimasonry composed? It is made up of those 


itself to onE stipe of a question. 
| are now making a great outcry about our paper, because 


The jead- 


who feel a peculiar itching, either for themselves or par-| 
ticular friends, and of a deluded multitnde who are used as 
tools for effecting the desired object. 

«« None who are not intimately acquainted with the trials: 
through which we have had to pass, can form an estimate 
of our feelings at the brutal treatment we have received at 
the hands of certain creatures in the shape of human be- 
ings, under the garb of friendship. Nor shall we trouble, 
our readers with a relation of facts which could not but’ 
be disgusting to their feelings, and tend to raise doubts | 
as to the existence of consistency and honesty in their! 
fellow men. And to bring this disgusting subject to a. 
close, we will only add, that our opinion of Masonry | 
has never changed; but of antimasonry we must say our | 
opinion has changed, as we have become acquainted with, 
its principles, or rather, its spirit. We have judged 
it by its fruits. 

‘«‘It has always been our earnest desire to publish a’ 
paper, which might in the full sense of the phrase, be de-| 
nominated A FREE PRESS. It was our intention to pub-_ 
lish such a paper, when we commenced Freedom’s Senti-' 
nel in this town. At that time, we accordingly declined 
taking part for or against Masonry, oF advocating: 
the tenets of one denomination of christians to the 
exclusion of others. Thus we expected each sect and 
party would have the best opportunity of keeping’ 
their own ‘fountain pure.’’ In the principal part of 
enlightened community we believe this course has been | 
perfectly satisfactory. But there are some, who, though 
perhaps not overburdened with talent, and certainly not | 
with candor, yet are remarkably gifted in the art of mak- 
ing a noise and doing not a little mischief. These gentle- 
men do not consider a press FREE, unless it will eonfine | 


Consequently, thev 
it is not rreEe! To other words, because it is not de- 
voted to their wishes and interests. Under these cireum- 
stances, it became necessary, either to pursue a course 
which we considered consistent with the character of a 
free press; or to become the conductor of what THEY cal} 
a free press—a mere echo of THEIR voices—an instru-— 
ment of unrelenting persecution; to advocate their inte- 
rests on all occasiocs, without regard to honor or princi- 
ple. ‘Thus situated, we have taken the liberty to inform 
them, in language which cannot be mistaken, that | 
8 We wear not the shackles of slaves.”’ 

How ambitious men will relish this course, we do not’ 
know; but we believe we shall be sustained by the honor-| 
able and virtuous, without distinction of seet or party. 
‘“We hope we shall be favored with such an addition 

to our present patronage as will enable us, notwithstanding’ 
the malign spirit which is arrayed against us; to march on-- 
ward with renewed vigor. The friends of principle are 
particularly requested to aid us, by their personal exertions’ 
or their influence. ‘That additional efforts will be made to 
withdraw and prevent future patronage, we have no doubt; 
but we submit the case to the good sense of an enlightened 


community, on whose wishes and exertions, the decision 
will in a great measure depend.”’ 


We understand that a worthless, strolling mountebank || 
by the name of 4//yn, was permitted to exhibit himself, 
and to play the fool to a large number of very foolish peo-| 
ple, ‘‘at the Baptist meeting house! in Canton’’, on the, 
14th instant! Now, we care not a rush how much money | 
these vagrants may swindle out of the simpletons who run | 
after them. But we do protest against the prostitution of 
our churches, to such base and villanous purposes; 
bel on the religion we profess; anda scandal to Him, to’ 
whom our places of public worship are solemnly dedica-| 
ted. The Church is called the House of God. Our Bap- 
tist friends call itso. What right had they then to pros- 
titute it to the base purpose of a profane and sacrliegious 
exhibition? Did they believe that the blasphemy of Ave- 
ry Allen.would beacceptable to the Almighty? No! They 
did not believe this—they could not believe it. This is 
the first instance in New England, of the pollution of a 
church by any antimasonic exhibitions: and we trust it will 


| saved to the State. 


be the Isat. 


Anecpore.—We are told that a certain member of 
the ‘‘Suffolk Antimasonic Committee,’’ more noted for his 
swaggering impudence, than for his intelligence or liberal- 
ity—called in at one of our bookstores, the other day, and 
enquired for ink-powder. He was shown some of Lauri- 
at’s; on the wrappers of which were several chemical em- 


| blems;a retort, &c. On perceiving these, the sagacious gen- 


tleman indignantly shrugged up his shoulders & exclaimed: 
Ah! there’s Masonry !—Preference in trade!—preference 
in trade!’’ and walked out of the store, muttering that he 
would not buy masonic ink at any rate! We would advise 
our friend Lauriat to dispense with his chemical emble ms, 
(since antimasonic erudition cannot distinguish the ditTe- 
rence between a hawk and a handsaw,) and to substitute 
the longest-eared Jackassthat Dearborn can engrave. It 
is very evident that antimasons have fully determined not 
to patronize any, other than their own species and kindred. 


Antimasonry going down stream.—A western paper 
states that, a certain lumberman on the St. Lawrence river, 
conspicuous only for his opposition to Masonry, refused to 
take an old and experienced pilot to run over the Long 
Soult, because he was a Mason. He accordingly took an 
inexperienced antimason, who run the raft high and dry on 
Crab Island.—This fool-hardiness cost the Jumberman one 
hundred dollars! Bigotry and superstition find their own 
reward, 


A8 IT SHOULD BE, 

Mr. Editor,—Since the patrons of newspapers expect 
to be told all things, which may occasion “‘ a great talk 
in their times;’’ please inform them that, on the 17th of 
June last, in Arkansas territory, or Iberville, La. (for the 
papers are not definite as to place,) two ‘learned The- 
bans,’’ philosophers! or Doctors, by the names of Jef- 


| fries and Smith, concerted together to commit the crime 
| of murder; and then with pistols, at the distance of six 


feet apart, with deliberate malice and ferocity, murdered 
each other. Fortunately, both are dead; for thereby the 
disgrace incident to cowards, infidels and murderers, 
has been escaped; and the expenses of a halter have been 
Peter PENSE. 


Frencn Expepition.—tThe late arrival from En- 


gland, at this port, brings intelligence. of the landing of the 
|| troops of the Expedition at Sadi Ferack, near Algiers. 


It 
appears the fleet had come in sight of the Algerine coast 


on the 30th May, 5 or 6 leagues off, and was compelled 


‘| to put off again by gales and hazy weather. The elements 


continuing unfavorable, the fleet putinto the Port of Pal- 
ma, where it remained till the Llthof June. 'The debarka- 
tion commenced at 40’clock on the 14th. A telegraphic 


| despatch of this date, states: ‘All the troops are now 


ashore. The enemy has been driven from the position 


| which he had taken up in the rear, and the division Ber- 
'theneze has taken nine guns and two mortars. ‘The road 
|to the west of Sadi Ferack is good, and the fleet should 

| remain there at anchor.’ 


A Despatch from the Admiral of the same date says, - 
‘The fleet anchored yesterday in the Bay of Sadi. The 
whole army landed to-day, and now occupy the heights in 
front of the peninsula. We have taken possession of the 


the enemies batteries. The head quartersare at Turretta 
Chica.’ 


We much fear, from the various accounts that have 
reached us, says a Portsmouth paper of the 19th, that the 
whole of the crews of the two French sloops of war which 
were wrecked at Algiers, with the exception of about 12, 


| who have taken refuge with the British consul, have been 


murdered. The Bedouins killed several of the crew, on 
their route from the point at which they were wreeked, to 
Algiers—upwards of 60, who reached that city, were 
thrown into prison—subsequently paraded about, subject 
to every ignominy, and then were beheaded on the ram- 
parts, in sight of the French blockading ships. It appears 


that the Dey of Algiers meditates a retreat, as the men at 


arms, of all descriptions that he can muster, amount to less 
than 25,000. 
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DED WRBARE  - 


For the Masonic Mirror. 
TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
BOSTON BARD.”’ 

Gently sleep, thou lorn one here, 

Minstrel,—rest thee, worn and weary ; 
Gently sleep thou lorn one here, 

Though thy couch be chill and dreary. 


Minstrel, how I pitied thee, 

While o’er the foaming billows bounding, 
Half a wreck, and far at sea, 

And black’ning tempests thick surrounding. 


Hadst thou the anchor of the ark, 
So freely given, yet wrought so dearly, 
Thy half-unmann’d and fragile bark, 
Had rode secure, and that right cheerly. 


Stars bestnd the eastern sky, 

And fade as glooms give place to dawning; 
Save one bright star that rides on high, 

And shames the glory of the morning. 


O Robert, had that lucid star 
Beam’d on thine eye with half its vigor, 
Thou hadst not dragg’d thy life so far, 
Nor felt its ills with half their rigor. 


No cheering beams of hope arose 
In thy dark breast, so prone to boding, 
But mid night dreams of coming woes 
Lurk’d there, like canker-worms corroding. 


Woke not thy harp to cheérful lays, 

As sweet Aurora brought the dawning, 
And larks rose up to meet its rays, 

And linnets hail’d the beauteous morning. 


If e’er thy griefs thou lack’st to day, 

Too often thou would’st go and borrow; 
Minstrel, too oft thou gav’st away 

Thy golden harp to thrilling sorrow. 


But gently sleep, thou favorite name, 
I would not wake thee back to weeping; 
The star, the star of Bethlehem 
Caught thy dim eye—in hope thou’rt sleeping. - 


From the New York American. 

Mr. Eprror:—! do not remember any thing which has 
produced so pleasing an impression on my mind as the little 
story which is said to have beentoldby thelate Dr. Godman 
to his friends; of the boy who was about to fall from the 
rigging, and was saved only by the mate’s impressive ex- 
clamation, ‘“‘ Look aloft, you lubber.’? The story and 
the application were somewhat in the style of Dr. Frank- 
lin, and would not have been unworthy of his fame. The 
following verses cannot claim the merit of the slightest 
originality, but their insertion will amply reward the au- 
thor, if they recall the anecdote which prompted them, or 
enforce its beautiful morality. 


LOOK ALOFT. | 


In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 

Are around and above, if thy footing should fail— 

If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart— 
** Look aloft’’ and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 


If the friend who embraced in prosterity’s glow, 

With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrow like clouds are array’d, 
‘* Look aloft’’ to the friendship that never shall fade. 


Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine eye 
Like the tints of the rainbow, brightened to fly, 

Then tura, and thro’ tears of repentant regret 

** Look aloft’? to the sun that is never to set. 


Should they who are dearest, the son of thy heart— 
The wife ofthy bosom—in sorrow depart, 


|< Look aloft”? from the darkness and dust of the tomb, 
To that soil where ‘‘ affection is ever to bloom.’’ 


And oh! when death eomes, in terrors to cast 

His fears on the future, his pall on the past, 

In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 
And a smile in thine eye, ‘‘ look aloft’? and depart. 


Wo 


AFRICAN CELEBRATION. 
| Mr. EpirreR.—I hab de plesure and de sattisfaction 
to inform yon ob de particulars which happened at de cel- 
‘lebration ob de inderpendence ob dis country, down to de 
Liberium Hotell in dis citty. De companny was all pro- 
vided wid a pocket pistol, and dey fired in de day at sun- 
‘rize. “At 2 o’clok de procession gan to fornt, and among 
dem was some ob de fust peple ob culler in dis citty. Dey 
‘den proceded to de large room in de hotell, and set down 
‘to an ellegunt orashum, delivered by Phillip Spoutem, 
‘Esquare, de beginning ob which was as follers :— 
** De fire ob genus dat ellebate one mar above nis brud- 
‘der is inherunt in de bosum of dat man what possesses 
‘him. Genus may be fanned as de fire is fanned into de 
blaze; it may be culterbated as de lobely rose is culter- 
bated; but if dere be not one spark ob de fire ob genus, 
den you cant make him blaze, or if dere be no rose bush, 
den you cant make him blow out and expand. De brack 
‘man hab genus as well as de wite man, and de reasun 
‘genus no get out ob de brack man is cause he head so tick 
he no let him.’’ 

Arter dis fust rate arashum, de company set down to a 
‘grand dinner, and arter de oil cloth was took away, de 
follering toasts was drunk : 

By John Squasheye. ‘De day we cellerbrate—May 
its annural return be met by tree grin from de peple ob 
culler. 

Mr. Crookshank got wp and begged de libberty to gib 
‘atoast dat was gibben before. Our frind and brudder 
‘Shinral Jacksun—We no care how many Ingion he kill so 
long as he let de peple of culler set under dere own vine 
and ete up dere own fig tre. 

| By Thomas Ticklip. Retrencement—Here Sambo, 
skin dat flint, and mine you no spile more dan six jacknife. 
| By Charles Woolhead. Our brack gubberners—May 


brack gubberner dat steal chicken and leave he cain wid 
he name ont in he hen coop. 

| By Benj, Bigfoot. May we nebber hab enny more 
President dat will put his bigto (or what you call it) on 
‘eternal impravement. 

By Isaae Chucklehead. De President ob Hayty— 
De gratest man dat eber libbed in de annimals ob anshunt 
‘or modurn history. 

Mr. Lovejoy got up and sed de wite folks alwas forgot 
‘de fair till de lass ting, and he propose to gib dem a toast. 


,we nebber hab de mortification agin ob habbing anudder | 


many from udder places, ticularly * * *. De bay 
under Cato, played de most delitesum music for de danc;, 
which was cotilleuns, dat being de most genteal. On: 
brack exsquisit, | bleave you call um, from York, propos ~ 
to dance de walts, but Cato sed dat Massa Pek ob ¢. 9m 
Tryad, had denoused de walts as lassiveus, and he was x 7 

respectible he mus be obade, and he was de speciul fren: 
ob de brack man, and wud be mortully fended if de rules 
ob decorum was fringed upon. But some say dey wud 7 
hab a little walts, cause dey had herd dat de fust peple o} 7 
culler in York and Philumadelfy and Bosson danced . © 
walts, and Cato was obliged to gib up, notstanding his re. 
spect for Massa Pek. De ebening vaporated widout an; 
smarkable accidunt, excep one lady faint when she sea one 
brack nigger stick he dirty foot in de roona widout any 
shoo nor tokin on, oderwise de ebening was spent in de E 
utmost serenity. Arter many engagements ob de tender 
kind was made by faithful lober, who neber prove so un- 
'sartin, like wite man, de company broke up at an erley 
our, and retired to dere home in de utmost confusion and ~ 


good order. CESER STRATELEG. 


Latin Quoratron.—A rustic, who had been put to 
law expenses by a brutal landlord, complained of it to a 
village schoolmaster. ‘* Never mind him,’ said the ped- 
agogue, he is known to be ‘‘sui generis.’’ ‘I know he © 
did swe I,’’ replied Hodge, “‘ but I never heard he was 3 
| generous in all my life.” 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR. 


Three Dollars a year, in advance. Agents allowed the : 
‘the 7th copy: are holden for all the subs¢ribers they ob- © 
tain. Individuals must send $3 on ordering the paper. = © 


AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR. 


Massacnusetts.—Ashby, A. T. Williard, 
Ashburnham, S. Woods, Esq.; Amesbury, Col. Hh. © 
Morrill; Beverly, Francis Lamson; Canton, Z. Leon- © 
jard; Concord, L. Shattuck, Esq.; Charlestown, Mr. § 
| Mitchell; Colrain, Isaac B. Barber, Esq.; Douglas, P. | 
Master; Dudley. C. Clemens; Dedham, Dr. E. ‘fhaye:; 
|| East Sudbury, S. H. Mann, Esq.; Enfield, E. Jones, | 
|| Esq.; Framingham, J. Gains; Haverhill, John Ed- | 
wards; Lowell, Abner Ball; Leominster, G. H. Hills; ™@ 
| Methuen, Thos. Thaxter; Monson, E. Norcross; Med- | 
field, C. Onion, Esq.; Northboro’, Benj. Wilson; New 
| Bedford, Oliver Swain; Northampton, C.C. C. Mower- | 
| Newouryport, Isaac Johnson; Newton, M. M. Rut; | 


jter, jr.; Oxford, Edmund F. Dixey; Reading, Nath 
Parker; Stoughton, Nath. Blake; South Mendon, } 
|, Leonard Rice; Salem, S. B. Buttrick; Shrewsbury 
| Joel Nourse, Esq.; Southwick, J. Byington; Spring- 
field, Henry Brewer; Taunton, George Danforth; Ux 
bridge, Wm. C. Capron; Walpole, J. N. Bird; Wate 
| J. Bosworth; Westminster, Simeon Sanderson; Wilk- 
‘ersonville, Thomas Harback, Esq. 


| Connectricur.—Andover, Leonard Hendee, Esq. 
| Bristol, C. Byington; Colchester, A. D. Scoville, Esq. | 
‘Canton, Dr. O. B. Freeman; East Haddam, S. Barry: 

Goshen, A. C. Chapin; Granby, Dr. J. F. Jewett; 


| Hartford, Elisha Harrington; Harwington, G. R. | 


De Fair—More butiful dan de sunflour, and smell more | Sandford; Litchfield, Geo. Dewey; Middletown, C. 5. 5 
isweet dan de dandylyon, and as modest as Massa Finnis,'| Darrow; New London, E. Way, Esq.; Norwich, 8. / 
dat alwus put he name to de end ob ebery book he write. || Gallup; New Haven, Post Master; Windham, B. Cur- 


By John Flatnose. Shineral Jacksun—He berry good || Wallingford, Jaman: Wolcott- 


|ville, S. Bradley, Esq. 
for Packing-hams, and packing-cottons, and dat all he | 


good for. Bradford, Asa Low; Brattleboro’, Sam’] Whitney, 
By Pompey Crosseye. Anty Masons and Anty Blac- || Esq.; Barnet, E. M. Davis, Esq.; Bennington, S. !!. 7 
smiths—I spose dey tink as Sanco Panzy did, dat dey will || Blackman, Esq.; Hartland, C. A. Saxton; Montpelie’ 
gobbern an Island if dey help dete Massa Don Quicksote or ne peas om aU E. C. Parks, Esq.; Wes! 
fite de win-mills. 3 
By Simon Standstill. De Milletary—Dey are N Es. Fred. 
fust in war, and de fust in peace, and may dey nebber Falls, W. 
stick dere baggernets into de hearts of dere country. i ; gis 
te . RHopE Isuann.—Pawtucket, George F. Jenk* 
By Fredric Soreshin. Anty Masonry—De Polittycal | Slaterville, Wm. Yearnshaw; Providence, W. P. F- § 
hobby-horse he so poor now dat de brack man can see || Benson. 
trough him, and de crows refuse to take him. Mount Pleasant, Tenn. B. R. Harris, Esq. Scot 
I hab not bin able to git all ob de toasts, but dese here '|Jand Neck, .. C. R.S. Long. Washington, i/o 3M 
wat I send you I hope you will print for de edderfurcation || Jobn A. Whetstone. Plainfield, W. J. J. Wilsou Gm 
ob de peple ob culler. Ellsworth, Me. J. A. Dean, Esq. a 
And den de tables was cleared, and de rooms swept, iG Secretaries of Lodges generally, are requested : 
and de ball commenced at de fust lightning ob de candles. | to receive and forward the names of such as are él 
De ball was kep up tila late our, and was graced by all de 


posed to become subscribers to the Mirror; for whicl 
‘buty and fashun ob de culletd peple ob de city, and good '' service they will be entitled te every seventh copy. 
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